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THE FUTURE OF LATIN 1 

Historians are not easily stampeded by the present 
outcries against Latin. Like the gods of Lucretius they 
look calmly upon vast stretches of time and are con- 
soled by the knowledge that Latin has been in worse 
straits before. Mistress of almost the whole Roman 
world under the Caesars, Latin was in grave danger of 
extinction in the period of the barbarian invasions. 
This fate was averted largely by the Western Christian 
Church, which preserved the Latin language, and, inci- 
dentally, many of the treasures of pagan Latin litera- 
ture. A second severe crisis came in the thirteenth and 
the fourteenth centuries, but we must postpone discus- 
sion of that until we have taken a broad and general 
survey of our subject. 

A complete history of the Latin language doss not 
exist, but, when attempted, it will fall naturally into 
three grand divisions. The first is the period ending 
about 400 A.D., during which the language of a tribe 
on the Tiber gradually became the natural or adopted 
tongue of the greater portion of the Mediterranean 
world. The second period comprises the thousand 
years from about 400 A.D. to 1400 A.D., when Latin 
was the language of the medieval learned class and was 
in a very effective way the international language of all 
Western Europe. As a result of the sharp break 
between the pagan and the Christian world the excellent 
classical Latin of the first period was seriously neglected. 
The third period embraces the five centuries or more 
which have elapsed since the rise of Italian humanism 
in the fourteenth century. During this time the classi- 
cal Latin of the ancient Romans has come fully into its 
own, but at the expense of medieval Latin, which has 
been despised and almost forgotten. From century to 
century in modern times Latin has given way among 
scholars to the vernaculars, and long ago ceased to be an 
international medium of communication. To-day it is 
generally classed as a 'dead' language, and many predict 
that the time is not far distant when it will be studied 
only by antiquarians and professors of comparative 
philology. 
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On the contrary, I wish to express my firm belief that 
the world is on the threshold of a new era in the history 
of Latin, when this language will become the universal . 
language among all civilized peoples and thus will enter 
upon a career of influence and usefulness far transcend- 
ing its position in even the period when the Roman 
Empire was at the height of its glory. This new mission 
of Latin will inevitably involve a revival of interest in 
medieval Latin, partly because of its intrinsic value, 
which is gradually being recognized, but chiefly because 
it will furnish us the best models when we begin to 
fashion Latin to serve as the universal language of the 
modern world. 

A medievalist naturally is much interested in 
medieval Latin and looks forward eagerly to the crumbs 
which will fall to it from the table of Latin seated as the 
mistress of the world. We shall therefore revert to the 
thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries, that critical 
period when the natural development of Latin was so 
seriously interrupted that it began to succumb rapidly 
to the vernacular languages. Outwardly all seemed 
well with Latin. The great Latin Church was more 
splendid and powerful than ever. In the twelfth and 
the thirteenth centuries it had helped to develop a most 
powerful ally, the medieval University, in which Latin 
flourished as the sole medium of instruction. Through- 
out the West, Latin was the undisputed international 
language, and, through the rapid expansion of Western 
Europe in those times, bade fair to become the universal 
language of the civilized world. Nevertheless grave 
dangers lurked for Latin in those halcyon days. 
Although it was used so widely in Church and State 
and School, and even in the markets of the time, the 
study of the Latin language itself and of Latin literature 
was shamefully neglected. In the twelfth century a 
lively interest had developed in those things, but the 
extraordinary devotion of the medieval Universities to 
philosophical, theological, and practical studies stifled 
almost all interest in language and literature and thus 
did irreparable harm to the normal development of 
Latin. 

The Italian humanists of the fourteenth century took 
the world by storm when they reopened for a starved 
generation the wonderful treasures of pagan Latin 
literature. So enraptured were these enthusiasts by 
the literary language of Cicero's days that they became 
disgusted with their own Latin and began to wage bitter 
war against it. Once again Latin seemed to have 
entrenched itself so strongly that nothing could ever 
prevail against it, for in all the Schools of Western 
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Europe men began to pore over it with passionate 
devotion. 

Yet all along, from the thirteenth century to the six- 
teenth, Latin was being exposed to the utmost dangers. 
Both the scholars of the medieval Universities and the 
humanists alienated vast masses of people from Latin. 
The medieval Universities did not cultivate literature, 
nor did they study the language in a scientific fashion. 
On the one hand, they discouraged men of letters, and, 
on the other, they failed to adapt Latin to the needs of 
ever-widening classes of people for every-day inter- 
course. The humanists sinned in another direction. 
They laid excessive stress upon the literary form of 
classical Latin and thus frightened away all those who 
found it too difficult or too irksome to master Ciceronian 
phrase for ordinary purposes. The result was that 
greater and greater numbers of the intellectual class 
resorted to the various vernaculars which had grown up 
among the illiterate populations in all portions of 
Europe since the barbarian invasions. If Latin had 
been cultivated as it should have been in the Middle 
Ages, Dante probably would not have written his 
Divine Comedy in Italian; and if the humanists had 
not insisted solely upon a stereotyped form of old 
Latin, Shakespeare might have written Latin plays. 

The modern world of scholars, following in the foot- 
steps of the humanists, has done its full share in alienat- 
ing people from Latin. This has been accomplished in 
part by a good deal of cold and lifeless instruction of 
classical Latin.. But that has not been so serious as the 
almost utter neglect in modern times of medieval Latin 
language and literature. In the Middle Ages pagan 
classical Latin was not properly cultivated. That most 
seriously hindered a true understanding of the elegancies 
and the possibilities of Latin. Reacting against this 
medieval mistake, the modern world fell into an error 
almost as great. By condemning medieval Latin to 
oblivion, it foolishly broke with its own past civilization, 
and thus ceased to comprehend that Latin has been and 
still may be the most effective international language 
which the world has ever seen. 

Naturally, medieval Latin has not been forgotten 
altogether in modern times. The religious controver- 
sies of the sixteenth century stimulated an interest in 
the records of the ancient history of the Church and led 
to the publication and the study of many medieval 
Latin writings of all kinds. In the seventeenth and the 
eighteenth centuries sporadic attention was paid to 
medieval literature, even by philologists. Some of you 
may remember the plump-little volume by the youthful 
professor Polycarp Leyser, entitled Historia Poetarum 
et Poematum Medii Aevi, printed at Halle, in 1721. 
Everybody knows the famous work of Du Cange, 
Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis, 
which appeared in 1678. Although this work stood at 
the end of a series of such attempts in the seventeenth 
century, it has never been superseded even to this day. 

The romantic movement of the first half of the last 
century did much to attract attention to medieval 



Latin. It is astonishing, however, to find how little 
Latin philologists were affected by that drift towards 
the Middle Ages. The classical tradition was too strong 
to allow many of them to step off the beaten path. 
Consequently, in the nineteenth century, as in previous 
centuries since the rise of humanism, historians and 
jurists did more than philologists with the Latin lan- 
guage and the Latin writings of the Middle Ages. For 
good or ill these men of the nineteenth century worked 
largely with patriotic fervor under the stimulus of the 
rampant feeling of nationalism. Philologists who were 
strongly influenced by this nationalistic fever were apt 
to be drawn into Romanic and Germanic philology. 
Thus it came about that Romanic philology has been 
brought to such a stage of advancement that its 
Handbiicher are beginning to rival those of Ivan von 
Muller, while medieval Latin philology can boast of 
none. One may venture the opinion that the cart was 
thus placed before the horse and that Romanic philology 
will never rest upon firm foundations until we have 
mastered the Latin of the Middle Ages. Grober, in 
his Grundriss, devotes a chapter to medieval Latin 
literature, but it is sad to see the noble mother of 
modern vernaculars supported grudgingly by her 
ungrateful children. 

In recent years there has been a laudable tendency 
on the part of a considerable number of philologists to 
turn their attention to the Latin of the Middle Ages. 
On the Pacific Slope, and in particular in the University 
of California, there has been no more striking evidence 
of this drift than the presence of Professor E. K. Rand, 
of Harvard University, as Sather Professor of Classical 
Literature, 1919-1920. In his lectures on Classical 
Culture in the Middle Ages, Professor Rand revealed 
what a rich harvest the Middle Ages offer to Latin 
students. Medievalists naturally rejoice at this turn 
of the tide. We have always considered it unreasonable 
that medieval Latin has had such scant attention. We 
can understand but we cannot sympathize with the 
humanists of the fifteenth century who tried to abolish 
medieval Latin root and branch. In the Middle Ages 
Latin lived a wonderful life of influence and usefulness. 
It is foolish to try to laugh or reason it away. It 
stands there unalterable, constantly challenging our 
attention. So stood the Latin Classics on the shelves 
of medieval libraries until the humanists came and in 
opening their pages revealed a new worjd. We do 
violence to history when we try to omit whole centuries 
in the life of a thing which has lived so long and so 
honorably as Latin. You will kill a tree if you peel off 
a foot of bark all around the middle of its trunk. 

A revival of interest in medieval Latin would be 
desirable, because it would lead to a better comprehen- 
sion of Latin as an organic growth, as a live thing which 
has seen wonderful periods of expansion and influence, 
and which may see them again. At present such a 
revival could be brought about in only one way, namely, 
by advocating Latin as the universal language of the 
modern world. This is neither the place nor the com- 
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pany in which to argue that Latin has the best claim to 
that important mission. It were better for us to begin 
immediately casting about for ways and means to push 
its claims. In so doing we shall naturally be induced 
to give much attention to medieval Latin. We know, 
and can know, comparatively little about the Latin of 
the street, the market, and even the School, of Rome in 
Cicero's time; but we can find out almost all there is to 
know about the Latin which flourished in the medieval 
Schools and Universities as a most effective inter- 
national language. An understanding of this practical 
medieval vehicle of thought, together with our solid 
knowledge of classical literary Latin, would enable us to 
construct a modern form of the language which would 
be a well-nigh perfect medium of easy and effective 
intercourse between the present inhabitants of this 
globe. 

The world is clamoring for a universal language. If 
we are convinced that Latin is suitable for this purpose, 
we should have the courage of our convictions and pro- 
ceed to devise machinery for its propagation to this 
end. No time could be more propitious than ours. 
In numberless ways the world needs reconstruction, and 
no factor in international relations is bigger or more 
urgent than the introduction of a common tongue among 
all mankind. 

The question of Latin as a universal language should 
be raised in every possible gathering, national and 
international. At the earliest moment an international 
committee should bz formed to study the problem from 
every angle. The first steps should be elementary and 
practical ones. The fundamental requirements would 
be suitable manuals for the teaching of Latin in the 
simplest and most direct way. Enough money should 
be got from foundations for the advancement of knowl- 
edge, from learned societies, and from philanthropic 
associations and individuals to offer attractive prizes 
for the best grammars, readers, conversation books, 
composition books, brief histories of the Latin language 
and literature throughout the ages, and short diction- 
aries. In th : se days of slim academic purses great num- 
bers of excallent scholars throughout the world would be 
drawn into this competition by large cash prizes. 
Numberless forgotten corners in Latin language and 
literature would be searched eagerly to meet this new 
demand. With the best of these approved manuals at 
hand many eager teachers would rush to test them in 
their classes. The aim should be to provide teachers 
who could speak and write the Latin of these manuals 
with ease and fluency, to have them begin with very 
young children and to give them enough time to teach 
their pupils to speak, write, and read the language 
thoroughly. Children so trained would become centers 
of interest and would go out as disciples ready to carry 
Latin into ever-widening circles. 

Meanwhile, scholarly research and creative work in 
these new fields would go on apace and seek its own 
reward, as it did in the time of the humanists. It 
would not be long before scholars of the world would 



begin a vast historical dictionary of Latin starting at 
the present terminus ad quern of the great Thesaurus, 
which would never again be obliged to beg pitifully for 
help, as it is doing to-day. Verily, the future of Latin 
may be greater than its past. It is not unreasonable to 
believe that the time has come when the thousand years 
of Latin scholarship, from about 400 A.D. to about 1400 
A.D., which the humanists blighted with their bitter 
scorn, will now receive due attention. When that 
imaginary chasm has been bridged, the full strength and 
glory of the Latin language may burst upon the modern 
world in a new revival much more startling than that 
which dawned on Italy in the fourteenth century. 
Such a fair and comprehensive view of Latin could be 
brought about by making our contemporaries see that 
what Latin did for Western Europe in the Middle Ages 
it could do for us to-day — bind the world together by a 
common tongue. 
University of California. LOUIS John PAETOW. 



PARIS-ALEXANDER 

In Classical Philology 8. 160-171, Professor John A. 
Scott put forward the brilliant hypothesis that the 
character of Hector was the creation of Homer, and that 
Paris was the traditional leader and champion of the 
Trojans. This is convincing except in one very minor 
detail: Professor Scott thinks (161) that Alexander is 
the Greek translation of the Trojan name Paris. The 
present writer was led to a different conclusion by 
noticing how easily the modern Greeks change their 
names. In America, for example, Papadopoulos and 
Petrakopoulos enter into partnership under the firm- 
name of Papas and Poulos. Twenty years ago there 
lived in a little village of Elis a family by the name of 
Papapollachroniou, 'Long-lived-priest's-son'; the fam- 
ily name of the old priest was entirely forgotten. A 
Greek of my acquaintance informs me that this change 
of names is very common in primitive communities. 
On the island of Thasos a family moved into town from 
a hamlet called Theologos. The members of this 
family were referred to as 'the Theologites'. Before 
long their real name was forgotten and Theologitis took 
its place. In the days when emigration from the island 
had not become common a certain fellow called George 
returned from the United States, was dubbed 'the 
American', and thereafter went by the name of Georgios 
Amerikanos. A bungler who made pretense to the 
blacksmith's trade was called in derision 'Chalkeas', and 
soon Smith had taken the place of his family name. 

The same tendency to change names existed in 
ancient Greece, as the names of Plato, Theophrastus, 
and others indicate (Nitzsch, Sagenpoesie der Griechen, 
187, gives other cases). It may be questioned whether 
Telemachus and Eurysaces were not appellatives of this 
kind, rather than names given at birth. Certainly we 
have in Homer two clear instances of the displacement 
of a given name by an appellative. The beggar who 
disputes with Odysseus the right to a place on the 



